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(Game of Morra.—From Pinelli.] 


IL GIUOCO DELLA MORRA. 


! Tus game of the Morra, which is very ancient in Italy, 
{ is thus played :— 


Two men or (we -never saw women or girls 


La, t = at it) place themselves opposite to each othur, and 
a 


same instant of time each throws out his right 
hand, with so many fingers open and so many shut or 
bent upon the palm, and each of the players, also at 
the same instant of time, cries out the number made 
ty adding his adversary’s open fingers to his own. 
Thus if A. throws out three fingers and B. four, and 
A. cries seven, and B. eight, or any other number not 
the true one, A. marks a point in the game. If both 
ery right, then, as a matter of course, there is a tie, 
and the throw for nothing. This to the unin- 
itiated may seem a very childish and a very easy game, 
but the difficulty of it is far greater than can be well 
conceived without seeing it played; and success in the 
game does not depend upon chance, but upon superior 
quickness of sight. Each player knows the number 
of fingers he himself throws out, but he must catch at 
a glance the number thrown out by his adversary, 
whose movements, like his own, are as quick as light- 
ning, and as he sees he must call out the joint number, 
his adversary doing the same. This game is men- 
tioned by ancient Roman writers under the name of 
“micare digitis,” and the glittering or flashing of the 
finger is descriptive ‘of its nature. The fingers are 
now open, now shut ; the hand is now in the air, and now 
down at the side; and throw follows throw and call fol- 
lows call as quick as the muscles can move or the 
tongue speak. The first time we saw the game played, 
we were amazed at this rapidity and at the loud voices 
and excited passionate expression of the players, who 
were only playing for about a penny-worth of wine. 
Their eyes flashed and their voices sounded like the 
simultaneous discharge of a brace of large pistols, it 
being scarcely possible, to our unpractised eye and ear, 
either to see the number of fingers that were opened 
or to distinguish by the ear who cried one number or 
who another. But two bystanders who acted as um- 
pires, and who were almost equally excited, seemed to 
make these distinctions very well. When the first 
game was decided, which happened ina very few 
seconds, the two fellows played another, and getting 
more and more inflamed, they went on throwing out 
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hands and fingers, and bawling numbers, as Quattro! 
Sei! Otto! Cinque! Nove! &c. until their voices were 
hoarse and their arms so tired that they could no 
longer — up the rapid movement. Asa man gains 
a point by hitting the right number, he marks it with 
a finger of his left hand which is kept motionless, but 
generally raised above the shoulder. Five points make 
the game, and when the thumb and four fingers of the 
left hand are all expanded, then the lucky owner of that 
hand cuts a caper and sometimes cries Fatto! (Done!) 
or Guadagnato! (Gained!) or Ho vinto! (I have con- 
quered!) Not once, but many a time have we seen the 
losing party in his mad spite bite the fingers of his 
right hand until the bl came. But this valuable 
extremity of the human frame is very liable to bites in 
the south of Italy, for not only do men bite their thumbs 
to show their contempt of their enemies in the manner 
which Shakspere has recorded in the first scene of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ but they also bite and almost 
gnaw their fingers whenever they are ae 
vexed and disappointed. We once heard a Capuchin 
friar in the Mercato, or great market-place, of Na- 
ples preach rather a Jong sermon on the evil practice 
of finger-biting, which he denounced as heathenish 
and Saracenic. We have said that five points make 
the game ; but we believe that Morra, like whist, has its 
longs and shorts, and that in the Jong game ten points 
are needed. We have also said that the player throws 
open so many fingers of his right hand and keeps so 
many shut; but he may, if he chooses, throw open all 
the fingers of his right hand, and this upon occasions 
he does. It sometimes happens that both players 
simultaneously throw out five 7. t 

The worst of the Giuoco della Morra is, that it fre- 
quently leads to violent quarrelling. Involuntary mis- 
takes will happen, and at times men will try to cheat. 
Notwithstanding the marvellous quickness of their 
keen, black, and well-practised eyes, both players and 
umpires will now and then be at fault, and fierce dis- 
putes will arise about the number of glittering fingers 
which have been thrown. Their ears too are ovca- 
sionally at fault, and then with equal violence they 
will dispute whether it was the voice of A. or the voice 
of B. that cried the right number. Whenever fives 
were thrown there was a greater chance of fierce dis- 
putation, for one of the re was very likely to say 
that he had not extended his thumb, but had only 
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opened his four fingers; and certainly this thumb 
point, which we ourselves could never attain to, seemed 
to be of difficult attainment to “i piu periti giuocatori,” 
the most experienced players. Although private as- 
sassivation and the use of the stiletto and knife had 
happily declined in Italy, we regret to say that some 
twenty years ago knives were not unfrequently drawn 
afier a disputed game at Morra. On this account at- 
tempts have been made at various times to put down 
the sport ; but in our time it flourished greatly and 
seemed indestructible. It was in yogue among the 
common people of Rome, and more especially among 
the Trasteverini, or those rough and somewhat turbulent 
fellows who dwell in the part of the city beyond the 
Tiber, But the greatest professors and most ardent 
followers of the game were the Lazzaroni and common 
people of the city of Naples, and the neighbouring 
towns in the Terra di Lavoro. In this the sunniest 
part of the south there never was fair, festa, saint’s day, 
or other holiday, in which il Giuoco della Morra was 
not played for wine and nuts, melons, sweetmeats, or 
other refreshments, by thousands; and at these great 
meetings the air rang and re-echoed with the sharp 
loud volleyed voices of the players. The confusion 
and wildness of noise is scarcely to be imagined, ex- 
cept by one who has been at the Festa della Madonna 
dell’ Arco, or the Festa di Pie di Grotta, or some other 
great Neapolitan festival. In loudness of voice the 
Neapolitans excel every other people in the world, and 
they are, perhaps, never so Joud-tongued as when under 
the excitement of this game. If mistakes and quarrels 
arise when the game is played singly, it may well be 
imagined that they are more Tikely to occur when many 
pairs are playing close together and flashing their 
fingers ple shouting their numbers all at one time. 
Moreover on those great celebrations more wine than 
usual was drunk, and in these very excitable people 
even a slight intoxication by wine was apt to seem 
very near akin to madness. We forget what saint’s or 
what Madonna's day it was when, being on our way 
from Pzstum and Salerno to Naples, we rode into the 
town of Torre dell’ Annunziata, which stands by the 
sea-shore at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, at a short dis- 
tance from the ancient city of Pompeii. It is here 
that the best maccaroni is made: this manufacture 
gives employment to many persons, and the town of 
Torre dell’ Annunziata was one of the most prosperous 
and quiet and orderly places in the kingdom. But on 
this glorious summer evening as we rode into the town, 
we heard the most savage yelling and saw a great 
many knives flashing in the air, and fellows running 
hither and thither and uttering the most fearful excla- 
mations. At the same time some hundreds of women 
screamed and shrieked and tore their hair or bit their 
fingers. It looked as if Masaniello, that marvellous 
fisherman, had come back to life to make a new state 
revolution; but we very soon ascertained that all this 
hubbub and drawing of knives had originated in some 
disputed games at Morra. It was more owing to the 
screams and tears and entreaties of the women than to 
any exertion of some half-dozen of gendarmes that an end 
was put to hostilities; but this desirable event did not 
happen until several of the knives we had seen in the 
air had been wetted in human blood. Such was the 
tragical part of la Morra. The comic part however, 
was often very rich, and the game offered the quiet ob- 
server an excellent opportunity for studying expres- 
sion and gesticulation. Inthe summer time there was 
no going in the evening into any street or lane of the 
lower part of the city of Naples, without hearing the 
shouts of fellows that were playing at this ancient and 
rimitive game; but we are told that his present 

eapolitan majesty has so far succeeded in his social 
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and frequency of the sport. Madame de Staél and 
other travellers who wrote at the beginning of the 
present century, grossly exaggerated the number of 
the Neapolitan Lazzaroni; yet as late as the year 1827 
there were certainly many way shor of men, bearing 
the name of Lazzaroni, who had no home or habitation, 
who slept pell-mell, scores together, in the porches of 
the churches, who had scarcely any clothes beyond a 
coarse cotton shirt, a pair of tattered trowsers, a red 
sash round the waist, and a red woollen night-cap, who 
gained a precarious subsistence by running of errands 
or doing any chance work, and who would never work 
at all if they had but money enough to buy food for the 
day. We are informed by a friend in a recent letter 
from Naples, that the last of these men have disap- 

ared or are fast disappearing, and that a genuine 

zzaro is now a very rare sight. They were once 
a power in the state, and had their Cope. or head or 
chief, who was elected by their own suffrages, and offi- 
cially recognised 5? king, church, and government. 
The Giuoco della Morra may have suffered through 
this change, although the game was far from being con- 
fined to the Lazzaroni. 


THE PEDESTRIAN’S PRIVILEGES. 
{From Rambles by Rivers—The Avon. Weekly Volume.] 


WE will quit our river, and proceed up Watling Street, 
and across some fields to Lutterworth, which stands 
on a hill beside the Swift, a tributary of our river. 
There is nothing to call fur notice on our way to Lut- 
terworth, some three miles; and therefore we will 
strike across the fields the nearest way, taking the 
opportunity of having a little general gossip till we 
reach it. ese fields will in themselves afford little 
more that is interesting or striking than any we have 
passed over. There are a few broad prospects, and 
some tracts of country that are pleasing in character, 
but on the whole the traveller will have considerable 
calls on his patience. And this he must learn to 
endure if he wishes to enjoy country scenery, and 
country life, wherever he bends his steps. A pedes- 
trian, especially if he rambles alone, as every pedes- 
trian must or ought to do sometimes, should 
“Tn solitary places be 
Unto himself good company.” 


If he does thus learn to depend on himself for society, 
he will soon care little for the want of any other; but, 
to parody a saying of Montaigne’s,—you must for 
yourself, to be company for yourself, prepare yourself 
to entertain yourself. And this is best done by learn- 
ing to draw all the enjoyment that is possible out of 
resent scenes and circumstances. It is surprising 
ow much pleasure and instruction too the most com- 
monplace neighbourhood will yield to those who know 
how to draw instruction fromit. To the eye of a 
painter the dullest spot will afford some beauty; and 
where there is human life there need never be wanting 
matter to interest any one. It only requires a con- 
stant openness of heart and understanding to receive 
pleasure, and it will come. Dr. Burney calls a certain 
song “of the rogue Autolycus”—nonsensical; yet it 
contains in fact a truth far deeper than many tran- 
scendentalisms. Not, however, to go beyond our text, 
we may venture to say that it imparts the best advice 
oe was ever given to a pedestrian within the same 
imits : 
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“ Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


This is true wisdom, in spite of the Doctor; and, 
happily, it is practicable to some extent. Black Care, 
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man is to blame who lets her mount his knapsack. A 
country ramble should be as free as possible from care 
—it is a little break in our serious employments, a 
diversion from the stern business of the world, and al] 
thought of them should be laid aside. To do so is both 
needful and wholesome. The more thoroughly we 
use the present hour, the more fit shall we be for work 
when we get back to it, and the more cheerfully shall 
we return to it. Work indeed is enjoyment after a 
well-spent country holiday. 

A cheerful temper will in every way smooth the 
rainbler’s path. It should be his object in passing 
through a district to become as thoroughly acquainted 
with it as time will permit. The scenery, the an- 
tiquities, or the natural history, should not alone occupy 
our thoughts. The inhabitants are at least as much 
deserving of our observation and regard ; and they will 
repay our best attention. The peasantry of the several 
counties of England have not been fairly compared 
and understood. It is not easy to know them: to their 
wealthy neighbours they are reserved and inaccessible 
in their genuine state; to strangers they are shy ; and 
when they thus stand on their “ manners” they are 
exceedingly unnatural. Perhaps no one has a better 
chance of seeing them as they are than a pedestrian, 
who will meet them frankly and cheerfully. He falls 
in with them on the road; he often finds an excuse 
for looking into their cottages; and he may see as 
much as he pleases of their social habits by the fire- 
side of the village inn. Nor should any of these means 
be neglected, or any other that may occur. The wan- 
derer should beware, if he really wishes to know them, 
of haughtiness or inquisitiveness. Undue familiarity 
he need not fear from them, as there is always respect 
and good feeling enough about the English peasant to 
prevent that. The secret of gaining the confidence of 
the countryman, as it is of every one else, is to respect 
his ways of thought and expression; and, if there be 
candour, that feeling will not be wanting. The surest 
way to shut out knowledge, as well as happiness, is to 
Jet the heart and the lip carry an everlasting sneer. 
Better by far like too much than too little. And it 
ought never to be forgotten that every man, however 
humble or ignorant he may be, has feelings, affections, 
sympathies, and these should ever be treated with re- 
spect as holy things. He who cannot in his heart 
respond to the joys and sorrows of a poor man, had 
better avoid intercourse with him. 

The leisurely rambler, (and all rambling should be 
leisurely,—Horace’s maxim is as much for the pedes- 
trian as for any one, “‘festina lente,”)—the leisurely 
rambler will often be surprised at the curious informa- 
tion he will gather; the-relics of old customs he will 
catch sight of; the clear thought, and original “‘ mother 
wit,” as well as the marvellous stupidity, and desperate 
ignorance, of those he encounters; the kindness, self- 
denial, and various virtues; with, alas! but too many 
opposing vices. One thing he will not fail to have—an 
intense and overpowering feeling of the need of some 
effort being made to enlighten (a word but too appli- 
cable, morally and mentally)—to improve the condi- 
tion of our peasantry. And he will inquire, in bitter- 
ness of heart, why those who alone can with hope of 
success adventure on the task, let the paltry jealousies 
and the unholy strifes of party prevent them from 
earnest, anxious, and steady co-operation for so pure 
an object. 





Whirlwinds in the Strait of Magelhaens.—On the north 
shore we noticed some extraordinary effects of the whirlwinds 
which so frequently occur in Tierra del Fuego. The crews of 
sealing vessels call them “ williwaws,” or “ hurricane-squalls,” 
and they are most violent. The south-west gales, which blow 
upon the coast with extreme fury, are peut up and impeded in 
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passing over the highlands; when, increasing in power, they rush 
violently over the edges of precipices, nd, as it were, and 
descending perpendicularly, destroy everything moveable. The 
surface of the water, when struck by these gusts, is so agitated 
as to be covered with foam, which is taken up by them, and flies 
before their fury until dispersed in vapour. Ships at anchor 
under high land are sometimes suddeuly thrown over on their 
beam-ends, and the next moment recover their equilibrium, as if 
nothing had occurred. Again a squall strikes them, perhaps on 
the other side, and over they heel before its rage: the cable be- 
comes strained, and checks the ship with a jerk, that causes her 
to start a-head through the water, until again stopped by the 
cable, or driven astern by another gust of wind.— Voyages of the 
Adventure and Beagle. 


The Prangos,~-One of the most valuable sources of fodder of 
Ladakh, and perhaps of any country whatever, is a plant known 
by the name of Prangos, and which grows only in the western 
parts of the country, at Imbal or Dras. This occurs of various 
sizes, according to its age, from a single leaf covering not more 
than an inch of surface, to a cluster of leaves and flowers spread- 
ing to a circumference of twelve and eighteen feet. This bush 
consists of long feathering leaves of a dark green colour, crowned, 
when in blossom, by a profusion of large tufts of yellow flowers ; 
the leaves, when of full size, are two feet in length, and the bush 
is circular with a rounded top. The flower-stalks rise from two to 
five, or even to six feet, in old plants. The leaves emit a strong 
odour, which at first is disagreeable, but becomes less so when a 
person is familiar with it; they have also, when fresh, a pungent, 
bitter, and slightly aromatic taste; but these properties dis- 
appear in the dry state. The flowers are slightly odorous, and 
when first opened are covered by a glistening, viscid, and sub- 
saccharine exudation, which attracts the ants in such numbers, 
that the flowers are sometimes blackened by them. Some copper- 
coloured beetles and some small wild bees are also busied in 
gathering this substance. The root is perennial; the leaves and 
flower-stems are in Jife for about fuur months. The plant flowers 
in June, and at the end of August the seeds fall and sponta- 
neously sow themselves; they lie in the ground till the snow 
begins to melt, or in April, and the plant then makes its re- 
appearance. It is not, however, till the third year that the root 
is fully developed and begins to spread ; thenceforward it con- 
tinues to put forth fresl: shoots for an indeterminate period, so that, 
in the belief of the peasantry, a plant scarcely ever dies. The 
head of the Prangos, including leaves, flowers, stems, and seeds, 
is converted into hay, as winter forage for goats, sheep, and cows. 
Late in August, or early in September, the plants are cut to 
within two or three inches of 2 ground, and laid on it in 
bundles, kept down by heavy stones. These bundles are suffi- 
ciently dry in three or four days to be gathered and piled in 
thick layers on the housetops, where stones are placed upon them to 
prevent their being blown away: they require no shelter. In 
the winter months about a hundredweight is considered suffi- 
cient for twenty sheep or thirty lambs for twenty-four hours. 
Healthy sheep fed upon Prangos bay are said to become fat in 
twenty days, and that, if fully fed with it for two mouths, their 
fatness approaches to suffocation. It is said also to be of a heat- 
ing quality, but not to a greater degree than is desirable in such 
aclimate, It displays its nutritive properties in cows as well 
as in sheep and goats, but it is said that it does not increase the 
quantity of milk ; and as beef is not an article uf food in Ladakh, 
there is no advantage in feeding neat cattle upon it. Horses 
thrive upon it, but they are not readily reconciled to it ; and it is 
remarkable that, whilst growing, no animal will browze upon 
the leaves of the Prangos, although they will feed upon its flowers, 
It is only as hay that the foliage is an acceptable article of food. 
Prangos has not been raised im any other of the districts of 
Ladakh, rather, it would appear, from no pains having been 
taken to transplant it, than from any difficulty in localizing 
it elsewhere, as one or two experiments had been made, I was 
informed, many years since, and the plants had flourished. Con- 
sidering the value of this plant as fodder, its growing in a poor 
steril soil, in every variety of site, except actual swamp, and in 
a bleak, cold climate, and its flourishing wholly in independence 
upon the care and industry of man, it would seem probable that 
it might be introduced with national advantage into many parts 
of Britain, and would convert her heaths, and downs, and high- 
lands into storehouses for the supply of innumerable flucks.— 


Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in the Himalayan Pro- 
vinces, ¥c. ecd 
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Tue May of the Poets is a beautiful generalization, 
which sometimes looks like a mockery of the keen 
east winds, the leafless trees, the hedges without a 
blossom, of our occasional late springs. In such a 
season as the present we feel the truth of one poetical 


“ And Winter lingering chills the lap of May ;” 
but we are apt to believe that those who talk of halcyon 
skies, of odorous gales, of leafy thickets filled with the 
chorus of nature’s songsters,—to say nothing of Ladies 
of the May, and morrice-dancers in the sunshine,—have 
drawn their images from the Southern poets. 
. In such a season,—which makes us linger over our 
fires, when we ought to be strolling in the shade of 
bright green lanes, or loitering by a gushing rivulet 
to watch the trout rise at the sailing fly,—some name- 
less writer has seen a single feeble swallow, and has 
fancied the poor bird was a thing to moralize upon :— 
Tue First Swatiow. 
“ He has come before the daffodils, 
The foolish and impatient bird : 
The sunniest noon hath yet its chills, 
The cuckoo’s voice not yet is heard, 
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The lamb is shivering on the lea, 

The cowering lark forbears to sing,— 
And he has come across the sea 

To find a winter in the spring. 


Oh ! he has left his mother’s home : 
He thought there was a genial clime 
Where happy birds might safely roam, 
And he would seek that land in time. 


Presumptuous one! his elders knew 
The of those fickle skies; 
Away the pleasure-seeker flew— 


Nipp’d by untimely frosts he dies, 


There is a land in Youth’s first dreams 
Whose year is one delicious May, 
And Life, beneath the brightest beams, 
Flows on, a gladsome holiday ; 
Rush to the world, i youth, 
Prove its false joys, its friendships hollow, 
Its bitter scorns,—then turn to truth, 
And find a lesson in the unwise swallow,” 


Away with these wintry im There is a south 
wind rising; the cold grey clouds open; the sun 
breaks out, Then comes a warm sunny shower. A 
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day or two of such showers and sunshine, and the 
branches of the trees that looked so sere 


“Thrust out their little hands into the ray.””* 


The May of the Poets is come ;—at any rate we will 
believe that it is come. Worpsworts shall welcome 
it in a glorious song :— 


‘“* Now while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong : 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ;— 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd Boy! 


Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of you bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if F were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are pulling, 
On every si 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm.” 
WorDswortu. 


Spenser. shal) paint “fair May” and her train in 
noble words, which Mr. Harvey translates into the 


language of the pencil :-— 


“Then came fair May, the fairest mayd on ground, 
Deck’d all with dainties of her season's pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around : 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
x twins — which on either side 
er like to their sovereign queen : 
Lent bow all creatures laught when her they spied, 
And leapt and danced as they had ravisi'd beene, 
And Cupid self about her fiutt'red all in green.” 
SPENSER. 


James I. welcomes the May, as if Scotland had no 
outing winds to shame his song of “‘ Away, winter, 
away !"— 


Now was there made, fast by the Toure’s wall, 
A garden fair, and in the corners set’ 
Ane herber green, with wandes long and small 
Railed about; and so with trées set, 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges kuet, 
That life was none walking there forby 
That might within scarce any wight espy. 


So thick the bewes and the leaves green 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 
And middes every herber might be seen 
The sharpe, greene, sweete juniper, 
Growing so fair with temnaheniites and there, 
That, as it seemed to a life without, 
The bewes spread the herber all about. 


* We quote Leigh Hunt from memory; for he has not 
printed the poem in which this line occurs, in the recent edition 
of his works. 





And on the smale greene twistes sate 

The little sweete nightingale, and sung 
So loud and clear the hymnes consecrate 

Of loves use, now soft now loud among, 

That all the gardens and the walles rung 
Right of their song and on the couple next 
Of their sweet harmony ; and lo the text :— 


Worshippe, ye that lovers been, this May, 
For of your bliss the kalends are begun, 
And sing with us, Away, winter, away ! 
Come, summer, come, the sweet season and sun ; 
Awake, for shame! that have your heavens won, 
And amorously lift up your heades all ; 
Hark Love, that list you to his mercy call. 
James I. or Scornanp. 


A poet of the Shaksperean age has the same lesson, 


“ Rejoice in May :”°— 


“* When May is in his prime, 
Then may each heart rejoice: 
When May bedecks pati meat with green, 
Each bird strains forth his voice, 
The lively sap creeps up 
Into the blooming thorn : 


The flowers, which cold in prison 
Now laugh the frost to scorn, ores 


All Nature’s imps triumph 
Whiles joyful May doth last ; 
When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past. 
May makes the cheerful hue, 
May breeds and brings new blood, 
May marcheth throughout every limb, 
May makes the merry mood. 


May pricketh tender hearts 
Their warbling notes to tune. 
Full strange it is, yet some, we see, 
Do make their May in June. 


Thus things are strangely wrought, 
Whiles joyful May doth last, 

Take May in time: when May is gone, 
The pleasant time is past. 

All ye that live on earth, 
And have your May at will, 

Rejoice in May, as I do now, 
And use your May with skill. 


Use May, while that you may, 
For May hath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb. 


Your liking and your lust 
Ts fresh whiles May dot): last : 
When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past.” 
Epwarps. 


After this old English Epicurean philosophy of 
“Take May in time,” the Transatlantic child of our 
native muse can scarcely be called original :-— 


« The sun is bright,—the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying spring : 
So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where, waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie, 


All things are new ;—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 
And even the-nest beneath the eaves ;— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest! 
All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight! 
And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 
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Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For O!} it is not always May! 
Enjoy the spring of love and youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest !” 
Lon@FELLow, 


But who can be original with a theme upon which 
poets in all ages have written? We forgot the ditty 
which Master Touchstone calls “ a foolish song :”— 


It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, with a ho, with a hey, non ne no, 
And a hey no nee no ni no, 
That o'er the green corn-fields did pass, 
In spring-time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing hey ding, a ding, a ding, 
Sweet lovers love the spring, 
In spring-time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding, a ding, a ding; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 
Between the acres of the rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey, no nee no, &c, 
These pretty country fools did lie, 
In spring-time, &c. 
This carol they begun that hour 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey, no nee no, &c. 
How that life was but a flower, 
In spring-time, &c. 
Then pretty lovers take the time, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey, no nee no, &c. 
For love is crowned with the prime, 
In spring-time,” &c.* 


After this lively carol, which Touchstone says has “ no 
great matter” in it, Milton’s song—a young student's 
offering to Nature—sounds solemnly amidst its 
beauty :— 


“Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 
Mitton. 


We conclude with a few lines in honour of the Haw- 
thorn tree—the glory of May—from a true old English 
poet :— 

“ Amongst the many buds proclaiming May, 
Decking the fields in holy-day’s array, 
triving who shall surpass in bravery, ) 
Mark the fair blooming of the hawthorn-tree ; 
Who, finely clothed in a robe of white, 
Feeds full the wanton eye with May’s delight. 
Yet, for the bravery that she is in, 
Doth neither handle card nor wheel to spin, 
Nor changeth robes but twice, is never seen 
In other colours than in white or green. 
Learn then content, young shepherd, from this tree, 
Whose greatest wealth is Nature’s livery ; 
And richest ingots never toil to find, 
Nor care for poverty, but of the miud.” 
Browne. 


* We print this, as it is given in Mr. Chappell’s excellent col- 
lection of old English Songs, from an ancient MS, The reader 
may compare it with the version in ‘As You Like It.’ 
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THE MAGICIAN OF CAIRO. 
(From Lord Nugent's ‘ Lands Classical and Sacred,’) 


Berore I leave the subject of Cairo and of Agypt I 
will advert to one which has occasioned much specula- 
tion and controversy ; more certainly than it appears 
to be entitled to; I mean that of the magicians. I 
take no shame to myself in saying that some of the 
narrations concerning them which found their way to 
Europe had excited my curiosity, as I believe they 
have that of many, long before I had the expectation 
of ever visiting AZgypt. To deny the truth of any 
hidden properties or powers in nature for no better 
reason than that they have never come wiihin our 
limited experience, and appear to us incapable of any 
satisfactory solution, is hazardous and somewhat arro- 
gant; nor surely does the holding our belief in balance 
with respect to such things, vouched by the testimony 
of honourable men, argue any weak credulity, Many 
facts have of late years been related of a class of magi- 
cians in the East, who, like those of old, profess to 
have the power of presenting the apparitions of 

rsons absent or dead, whom they have never seen or 

fore heard of, and of whose look or habits, therefore, 
they can have no previous knowledge. That the appa- 
rition is shown, not to him who desires the magician to 
summon it, but to some young boy whom the party 
desiring it to be summoned shall choose; and that 
then this boy, after certain incantations performed by 
the magician, describes accurately the absent or the 
dead, the former in the occupation in which at that 
moment they may be engaged. 

Among the persons of high credibility who have 
borne witness to this, in a manner to excite our wonder 
and keep our judgment in suspense, is Mr. William 
Lane, the able writer on Modern AZgypt, who describes 
in his book some remarkable exhibitions of this sort 
which he saw, and for which he was unable to account. 
On the other hand, Sir Gardner Wilkinson accounts 
for it all by referring it to collusion between the magi- 
cian and the boy; observing also that, on such occa- 
sions, the street before the house is generally thronged 
with boys, probably placed there by the magician; and 
that thus whichever of them may be called in, under 
the impression of his being totally disconnected with 
the arrangements, is, in truth, an actor well prepared 
for his part in the fraud. This, be it observed, may 
afford the means of collusion, but in no respect helps 
towards accounting for the description of the absent 
person in his proper likeness being successful. 

On the first occasion on which I saw this sort of ex- 
hibition, the party who were assembled, and who were 
numerous, guarded themselves against the kind of ar- 
rangement which Sir Gardner suspects by sending to 
a long distance off for a boy, who we were convinced 
knew not, until he entered the room, for what purpose 
he was brought there, and could have had no previous 
instructions from the magician. The magician began, 
in the manner Sir Gardner Wilkinson describes, by 
casting powders into a pan of charcoal near him; by 
placing a paper, covered with some written characters, 
upon the boy's brow, under his cap, and then pouring 
ink into his hand, into which he desired him to look 
attentively. Lastly, he asked him a string of leading 
questions as to certain preparatory phantoms for which 
the boy was desired to call, and which were to assist in 
the incantation. These the boy professed to see in the 
ink in his hand. These are always the same; such as 
of persons pitching a tent, sweeping it, spreading a 
carpet, and cooking provisions, and then of kings en- 
tering the tent, preceded by flags. I have no doubt 
that the magician, who was all the time muttering fast 
and incessantly in a low tone, gave the boy to under- 
stand that he should receive part of the bakshish, or 
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reward, if he took obediently the hints he should give 
him as to what he must profess to see. 

When these preparatory ceremonies had been gone 
through, four persons residing in England were suc- 
cessively called for. The description of each was an 
entire and ludicrous failure. Among others, an En- 
glish gentleman was called for who is distinguished by 
wearing the longest, probably, and most bushy beard 
to be found in these our days within our British 
Islands. This gentleman was described by the boy 
quite wrong as to figure and usual dress, and as 
having a chin very Jike that of the youngest person in 
company, Lord Mountcharles, who was much amused 
at a resemblance he so little expected. Being informed 
that, so far, he had not been fortunate, the magician 
told us that perhaps it might be more satisfactory to 
us if we called for somebody whose person might be 
easily recognised by the having lost alimb. We said 
that the gentleman already mentioned might be easily 
distinguished from most others,—more easily than by 
the mere loss of a limb. But, in conformity with his 
Jast suggestion, we desired that Sir Henry Hardinge 
should be made to oe. 

After the boy had described Sir Henry Hardinge as 
being tall, and with moustaches, we asked him whether 
he could clearly see his eyes and his feet; from which 
question it was evident the magician inferred that the 

erson we had called for had lost either an eye or a 

eg. The boy accordingly said that he was sitting 
with his side turned towards him, so that he could see 
only one side of his face, and that his papouches (slip- 
pers) were hidden by a large gown or trouser, he could 
not tell which. What coloured gloves had he? White. 
—Had he his gloves on? Yes; he saw them plainly, 
for his hands were crossed on his breast. 

At the end the magician, informed that he had to- 
tally misdescribed all the persons called for, excused 
himself by charging the boy with lying,—an imputation 
I have no doubt true, but which was not the real cause 
of the ill success; and by also accusing the interpreter 
of having mistranslated his Arabick, which he spoke 
so rapidly that none of our party but the interpreter 
had that language sufficiently at command to foliow 
him in it. 

This, however, as we afterwards heard, was not the 
magician highest in repute at Cairo. The next trial 
which I saw was more conclusive on the question, and 
led to what appears to be the real solution of the whole 
mystery. Major Grote, who had not been present on 
the former occasion, and who likewise wished, after all 
he had heard and read of these pretended powers, to 
satisfy himself as to their truth or falsehood, was with 
me, a few days after, at the house of Mr. Lane. In 
general conversation, the story arose of the failure 
which had taken place on the other evening. With 
some difficulty we persuaded Mr. Lane (who at first 
was reluctant, his authority and that of his book having 
been so much used, and beyond what was just, in sup- 
port of the general belief in these efforts of magick) 
to see, along with us, Abd el Kader, the magician 
whose performances had formerly so much excited bis 
astonishment and that of several other Europeans 
whose unimpeachable testimony and acknowledged 
soundness of judgment had had great influence in 
making this a subject of serious inquiry with others. 
We were the more anxious that Mr. Lane should be 
with us on this occasion, because we should have in 
him not only a witness who, from the impression pre- 
viously left on his mind, would not suffer us to draw 
inferences unjustly disfavourable to the magician, but 
who also, from his perfect and familiar knowledge of 
the Arabick language, would be an interpreter, in 
whose honour, and in whose skill also, we might have 
entire trust. The trial promised much. The magician 
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evidently acknowledged in Mr. Lane a person in whose 
estimation he was eager not to lower the impression he 
had formerly produced. The failures, the repeated 
and uniform failures, were not only as signal, but, if 
possible, more gross than those of the other magician 
on the previous occasion. It is enough to say, that not 
one person whom Abd el Kader described bore the 
smaJlest resemblance to the one named by us; and all 
those called for were of remarkable appearance. All 
the preparations, all the ceremony, and all the attempts 
at description, bore evidence of such coarse and stupid 
fraud, as would render any detail of the proceeding, or 
any argument tending to connect it with any marvel- 
lous power, ingenious art, or interesting inquiry, a 
mere childish waste of time. 

How, then, does it happen that respectable and sen- 
sible minds have been staggered by the exhibitions of 
this shallow impostor? I think that the solution which 
Mr. Lane himself suggested as probable is quite com- 
plete. When the exhibition was over, Mr. Lane had 
some conversation with the magician, which he after- 
wards repeated to us. In reply to an observation of 
Mr. Lane’s to him upon his entire faiJure, the magician 
admitted that he had been told he had “often failed 
since the death of Osman Effendi ;”’—the same Osman 
Effendi whom Mr. Lane mentions in his book as hav- 
ing been of the party on every occasion on which he 
had been witness to the magician’s art, and whose 
testimony the ‘Quarterly Review’ cites in support of 
the marvel, which (searching much too deep for what 
lies very near indeed to the surface) it endeavours to 
solve by suggesting the probability of divers com- 
plicated optical combinations. And, be it again ob- 
served, no optical combinations can throw one ray of 
light upon the main difficulty,—the means of produc- 
ing the resemblance required of the absent person. 

I now give Mr. Lane’s solution of the whole mystery, 
in his own words, my note of which I submitted to him 
and obtained his ready permission to make public in 
any way I might think fit. 

This Osman Effendi, Mr. Lane told me, was a 
Scotchman, formerly serving in a British regiment, 
who was taken prisoner by the Egyptian army during 
our unfortunate expedition to Alexandria in 1807 ; that 
he was sold as a slave, and persuaded to abjure Chris- 
tianity and profess the Musulman faith; that, apply- 
ing his talents to his necessities, he made himself use- 
ful by dint of some little medical knowledge he had 
picked up on duty in the regimental hospital; that he 
obtained his liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim 
(M. Burkhardt), through the means of Mr. Salt; that, 
in process of time, he became second interpreter at the 
British consulate ; that Osman was very probably ac- 
quainted, by portraits or otherwise, with the general 
appearance of most Englishmen of celebrity, and cer- 
tainly could describe the peculiar dresses of English 
professions, such as army, navy, or church, and the 
ordinary habits of persons of different professions in 
England; that, on all occasions when Mr. Lane was 
witness of the magician’s success, Osman had been 

resent at the previous consultations as to who should 

e called to appear, and so had probably obtained a 
description of the figure when it was to be the appari- 
tion of some private friend of persons present ; that on 
these occasions he very probably had some pre- 
arranged code of words by which he could communi- 
cate secretly with the magician. To this must be 
added that his avowed theory of morals on all occasions 
was that.“ we did our whole duty if we did what we 
thought best for our fellow-creatures and most agree- 
able to them.” Osman was present when Mr. Lane 
was so much astonished at hearing the boy describe 
very accurately the person of M. Burkhardt, with 
whom the magician was unacquainted, but who had 
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been Osman’s patron ; and Osman also knew well the 
other gentleman whom Mr. Lane states in his book 
that the boy described as eppearing ill and lying ona 
sofa; and Mr. Lane added, he had been 
asked by Osman about that an’s oh, whom 
to be then suffering under an attack 
of rheumatism. He concluded therefore by avowi 
that there was no doubt on his mind, connecting 
ith the declaration the magician 
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with his consent, but at his ready offer, what he has 
no doubt is the explanation of the whole of a subject 
which he now feels to require no deeper inquiry, and 
which has been adopted by many as a marvel upon an 
e ted view of the testimony that he offered in 
his book before he had been convinced, as he now is, 
of the imposture. I gladly state this on the authority 
of an enlightened and honourable man, to disabuse 
minds that have wandered into serious speculation on 
& matter which I cannot but feel to be quite unde- 
serving of it. 





(The Magician Abd e) Kader.) 





Greek Sailors.—It seemed to me that the personal freedom of 
these sailors, who own no superiors except those of their own 
choice, is as like as may be-to that of their sea-faring ancestors. 
And even in their mode of ‘navigation they have admiited no 
such entire change as you would suppose probable: it is true 
that they have so far availed themselves of modern discoveries as 
to look to the compass instead of the stars, and that they have 
superseded the immortal gods of their forefathers by St. Nicholas 
in his glass case; but they are not yet so confident either in their 
needle or their saint as to love an open sea, and they still hug 
their shores as fondly as the Argonauts of old. Indeed, they have 
a most unsailor-like love for the land, and I really believe that 
in a gale of wind they would rather have a rock-bound coast on 
their lee than no coast at all. According to the notions of an 
English seaman, this kind of navigation would soon bring the 
vessel on which it was practised to an evil end.’ The Greek, 
however, is unaccountably successful in escaping the conse- 
quences of being ‘jammed in,’ as it is called, upon a lee shore ; 
he is favoured, I su , by the nature of the coasts along which 
he sails, especially of the many islands through which he 
threads his way in the Hee for there is generally, I think, deep 
water home to the very cliffs, and besides these are innu 
coves, in which the dexterous sailor, who knows and loves the 
land go well, will contrive to find a shelter. These seamen, like 
their forefathers, rely upon no winds unless they are right a-stern 
or on the quarter; they rarely go on a wind if it blows at all 
fresh, and if the adverse breeze a) hes to a gale, they at once 
fumigate St. Nicholas and put up the helm. The ay ony 
of course is, that under the ever- ing winds of the A®gean, 
they are blown about in the most whimsical manner. I used to 
think that Ulysses, with his ten years’ voyage, had taken his time 
in making Ithaca, but my experience in Greek navigation soon 
made me understand that he had had, in point of fact, a pretty 
good ‘ average passage.'— Eathen, or Traces of Eastern Travel. 


* Japan Ware’ in —Of the lacker-work, known in this 


country as Japan, all the writers assert that no adequate idea 
can be conceived from the specimens commonly seen in Europe. 
What is really fine cannot be purchased by foreigners; and the 








best ever obtained by the members of the factory are received as 

ts from their Japanese friends, These are mostly deposited 
in the Royal Museum at the Hague; and although esteemed at 
home scarcely second-rate, are so really superior to the ordinary 
japan that no opinion could be given upon the beauty of the art, 
without having: inspected that.collection. The whole process of 
lackering is extremely slow, The varnish, which is the resinous 
produce of a'shrub called ocerosino-hi (rhus-verniz, or ‘varnish- 
pest? uires a tedious preparation to fit it for use. It is 
tinted vee and long-continued rubbing upon a copper-plate 
with the colouring material, and the tion of lackering is as 
tedious as its preliminaries. Five different coats, at the very 
least, are successively applied, suffered to dry, and then ground 
down with a fine stone or a reed; and it is only 7 patient 
labour that the varnish acquires its excellence. e brilliant 
mother-of-pearl figures consist of layers of shell, cut and 
fashioned to the shape required, and coloured at the back; then 
laid into the varnish, and subjected to the same coating and 
grinding process as the rest, whence they derive their glittering 
splendour.— Von Siebold’s Japanese. 


The New Zealand Rata.—This is a curious bat very common 
plant, which is at first a parasite, winding round large trees of 
the forest till it encircles and destroys them, when its numerous 
coils join together in one hollow trunk, leaving their victim to 
rot inside. The rata thus full grown is certainly the monarch of 
the New Zealand forest. In the gnarled form and tough contor- 
tion of its limbs, it much resembles the oak, and is therefore 
highly valued by ship-builders for knees and timbers. The 
foliage has also the e ye at a distance of the Eng- 
ish forest king. But the plant is of the myrtle kind, and bears 
a bright crimson blossom, in such abundance that, at its time of 
flowering, the forests look as though some playful giant had 
dipped every other tree in crimson dye and stuck them up again. 
This tree is somewhat irregular in its flowering, and earlier in 
some of the country than in others. But this fairy bue is 

y thrown over the wooded steeps soon after the middle of 
summer, about harvest time.— Mr. Edward Jerningham Wake- 
field’s Adventure in New Zealand. 





